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darkness I perceived that we were on the flat roof of the
house.
On one side a white dome was indistinctly visible, on
the other side seemed an abyss. From its depths came
the sound of a gentle ripple, and over it was wafted a
faint breeze, moist and cool as if it had blown across an
expanse of water. I concluded from these signs the
terrace overlooked the river Jumna. After a short con-
versation the Seths retired, begging us to consider their
house as our own, and leaving several attendants to
execute our orders.
I had accompanied the Seths to the head of the stair-
case ; on returning, I found Mr. Joyce in conversation
with a man whom I had not previously noticed. I called
Mr* Joyce aside, and inquired who the man was, for his
sudden appearance had rather surprised me. Mr. Joyce
signed to the man to approach, and asked with a smile if
I did not recognise him. I looked, and under the dis-
guise of a native I beheld Mr. Hashman, one of the two
clerks about whose fate we had been so anxious. While
I was congratulating him on his escape a second man
advanced, who, in a similar disguise, I perceived was the
other missing clerk, Mr. Eashman's brother.
' We all sat down, and the two brothers told us
their adventures, which, a little later on, I shall relate.
We had so much to ask, and they to tell, that an hour
passed quickly by. Mr. Joyce then suggested that we
might as well call for dinner. I had now an opportunity
of observing the extreme simplicity of the habits of life
of even the wealthiest Hindoos,
Our hosts were the richest men in India; they main-
tained an army of servants, they possessed whole chests
of gold and jewels, and they resided in a house which, for
size arid architectural beauty, would compare with the